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Sharing the 

joy of sports 

Meet J. Elaine Hieber, 2006 games 
chairperson for the Special 
Olympics USA National Games 
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Yourself 
Something to 


Just how Important 
Is your mile? 


7© of the respondents 
believe a smile is an important 
social asset 


YO7o of adults said they 
believe an attractive smile makes 
a person more appealing to 
members of the opposite sex 


/ &* 7o felt that an unattractive 
smile could hurt a person's 
chances for career success" 


*("Inside pU May 2006). 
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What Cosmetic DOM 
can Do for You 


were offering a comprehensive exam and 
cleaning* including X-rays for $211 
Every new patient will 
receive a complimentary set 
of bleaching trays. 
(a $400 Value) 


Dr. Amie 
pee M um 


S US. 


b AMES CENTER For 
(COSMETIC 


FAMILY [DENTISTRY 


415 South Duff e Suite D, Ames, IA 515-956-3700 
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Notes from 
the newsroom 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


‘ll bet that many of you reading this are already 
gearing up for the inaugural USA National Games 
of the Special Olympics. 

At press time, there were nearly 7,000 volunteers 
from the greater Ames area on the roster of people for 
Special Olympics organizers to call on to serve during 
the July 1-7 event, and the list was still growing. I have 
a feeling that there are a good number of Facets readers 
in those ranks. Call it womens intuition. 

To honor all of you who have chosen to give of 
your time, were featuring one of those dedicated volun- 
teers in our cover story this month: J. Elaine Hieber, the 
2006 games chairperson. 

Hieber said working with Special Olympics is real- 
ly rewarding. Shes even warned potential volunteers 
that theres a chance they ll get hooked on the experi- 
ence. 

“If you volunteer, you'll come back every time,” 
she said. “The volunteer gets more out of the experience 
than what they give.” 

If you didnt sign up to help before the May 1 
deadline, you can still make a difference for the athletes 
and their families. Give a smile to the thousands of visi- 
tors who will be in town for those seven days, and offer 
to give directions if they look lost. There will be nation- 
al media attention on Ames during the event; lers put 
on our best face. 


aad 


The faces of Special Olympics’ athletes are bound 
to give you some inspiration; combine that with infor- 
mation from some of the other articles in this issue of 
Facets to find your own joy in physical exertion, as 
Debra Atkinson suggests. Check out the article on 
trends in womens fitness to see what others in the com- 
munity are up to, then read Laurie Winslow Sargents 
story about her two daughters to consider how personal- 

ity may play a role in the fitness activity you choose. If 
nothing else comes to you, go for a walk in the woods, 
and pick some berries along the way; take the Food 
Bites article along as your guide. 

Browse through this issue of Facets, then get set 
to recreate! 
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Facet > |. One of the flat 
surfaces cut on a gemstone. 


2.The particular angle 
from which something 
is considered. 
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Weight training, personal training among 


WOMEN'S 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


ick up the bar and lift, ladies: 

Weight training is gaining 

popularity among women, 

especially classes where they 
can lift weights in a group setting with 
an instructor. 

“Power Pump is by far our most 
popular class,” said Nancy Shaw, pub- 
lic wellness manager at Ames Parks and 
Recreation. 

Six classes are offered a week at 
the Ames Community Center, with 20 
people in each class, and they are gen- 
erally all full, Shaw said. 

Women have been hearing a lot 
about the benefits of weight training, 
such as how it can help prevent osteo- 
porosis, but getting into a weight room 
by themselves can be intimidating for 
some women, Shaw said. The classes 
offer women a structured way to do 
strength training, and once they've 
tried it, they like the results. 

“They feel strong, they feel 
toned,” Shaw said. “And it’s fun.” 

Strength training has many bene- 
fits for women, according to 
Mayoclinic.com: It helps develop 
strong bones and decreases the risk of 
osteoporosis; it helps control weight by 
making your body burn fat more effi- 
ciently; it reduces risk of injury, specif- 
ically to your back; it can help improve 
your sense of well-being and overall 
body image; and it can help provide a 
better nights sleep. 


E 
N 


From personal training to pilates 

Shaw said she’s noticed several 
other trends in women’s fitness. 

“A lot of women are working with 
personal trainers,’ she said. “Four to 
five years ago, women didnt do that. 
They thought they couldnt afford it or 
it just wasnt for them.” 

A survey of 50,000 fitness profes- 
sionals conducted by the American 
Council on Exercise last year found 
that small-group personal training (for 
five or fewer people) is growing. This 
allows people to get the benefit of a 
personal trainer for a bit less money, 
and also allows the option of families 
working out together. Ames Parks and 
Recreation also has this option avail- 
able. 

Theres also been a big boom the 
popularity of ballroom dance classes, 
possibly because of the influence of 
recent TV shows and movies, Shaw 
said. And the mind-body trend contin- 
ues to grow as women fill pilates and 
yoga classes at the Community Center. 

Pilates and yoga not only improve 
flexibility and balance, they help 
women handle the stress in their lives, 
Shaw said. 

"It kind of grounds them," she 


said. 


Outdoor recreation 

Some women are focusing on get- 
ting back to the basics of exercise. 
Calvin Dunshee, owner/manager of 


NL 


Lazy M Shoes, said hes noticed a trend 
away from women purchasing shoes 
for high-impact aerobics. 

"Over the last four or five years, 
its trended ... toward walking and 
running," he said. 

Theres also been more interest in 
getting off the beaten path when run- 
ning and walking, requiring shoes with 
a more aggressive tread, he said. 

Holly Aronson of Jax Outdoors 
says she’s seen such a trend in inline 
skating. While traditional inline skates 
have proved to be very popular since 


Jax started carrying them recently, the 


store has also sold many pairs of 
LandRollers, which Aronson describes 
as “a Rollerblade on steroids’: instead 
of four small wheels in the center, 
LandRollers feature two large wheels 
angled in from the outside of the boot. 

"You can go over rougher terrain 
with those," said Aronson, whos sold 
them to both men and women. 

The opening of Ada Hayden 
Heritage Park has also influenced pur- 
chases at Jax: The popularity of paddle 
sports has surged since then. 

"A lot more women are getting 
into kayaking," Aronson said. 
"(Kayaks) are a lot lighter, so women 
can pick them up and take them out 
on their own." 


Heidi Marttila-Losure can be reached at 


- ze : 5: à 
232-2161, Ext. 352, or hlosure@amestrib.com. 


Wont to get fif? Here are some things to 


keep in mind before you begin: 
* Get your physician’s OK first. 


e Create a balanced exercies rou- 
tine, including components of cardio 
fitness, strength training, and flexibility 
and balance. “Some people may 
include one or the other,” Nancy Shaw 


said. “but you need all of them.” 


* Try to find activities you enjoy 
doing. Shaw said she’s sometimes 
decided she needs to go running. "I 
hate running,” she said. “So | run for 
two weeks and quit. Sometimes we are 
in a mindset that we have to do this 
[certain thing) to be fit, when there are 
so many other things." 


e Schedule it into your day. “Make 
an appointment, like you would for 
anything else," Shaw said. 


* Do research to see if there are 
people or programs that can 
help you. Find an exercise buddy, if 
that will help you stay motivated. IF you 
need child care, ask for support from 
your family, or look for a place that 
offers child care while you work out. 
For example, Ames Parks and Rec 
offers a drop-in program for 2- to 5- 
year-olds. 


Anne Marie Zeliar, 
in blue, teaches the 
popular Power 
Pump class at the 
Community Center 
in Ames. 
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Every color tells a story. 
What’s your color? 
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Experience the credit 
union difference. 


Enjoy great rates, pers 
service, online ban 


Greater Iowa and free bill 


Credit Union 


801 Lincoln Way * 2623 Northridge Parkway * 110 Airport Rd. 
232-6310 * (B00) 296-9064 * www.gicu.coop | wcua | 
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By Debra Atkinson 


In just a few days, Ames will be 
the host site for a very special 
event: the first national Special 
Olympics. The Special Olympics 
mission statement calls on its 
participants to “demonstrate 
courage, experience joy and par- 
ticipate in sharing gifts, skills 
and friendships.” A worthy mis- 
- sion; the games utilize sports as 
a vehicle to support some lofty 
goals. Its vision states “sports 
training and competition 
improves the lives of people ... 
and in turn, the lives of everyone 
they touch.” = 
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[ he intention of Spe 
Olympic events 1$ to DE ener- 
gizing, healthy, skill 
ing and joyful.” Can an organi- 
zation established in 1968 ar 
till going strong, serving 2.25 
million children and adults ir 
more than 150 countries, be 
wrong? If they believe that 
through physical training, sport 
and competition the populat 


they serve experiences persona 


pe 
| | d 

growth, what can you do t 

emulate that mission in your 


own life? 

[he largest message is one 

" z " - n= 
of the personal growth experi- 
enced by athletes as they are 
courageous in their pursuit of a 
victory. The athletes oath indi- 
i E æ i ü 

cates the desire to win, bur if he 
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these special athletes “find their 
voices” in ways that they other- 
wise might not. 

Where does the most per- 
sonal growth come from in you? 
From the moments that you 
won? Or the moments when 
you tried, knowing that a win 
was but a distant hope but that 
the joy in effort far outshined 
the gleam that a medal around 
your neck might have? . 
ticipants in most races receive 
something for finishing. Thats 
not by accident. Effort should 
be rewarded; it isnt in the win- 
ning, and it isnt in the event as 
much as in the training and the 
striving to get better and reach- 
ing for the next goal. Research 
tells us that the positive feelings 
brought on by the anticipation 
of looking forward to something 
far outweigh the impact of the 
actual event. It may not be at all 
about the race, but about what 
happens to get you to the start- 
ing line in the first place. 

Because Special Olympics 
has such a varied and wide- 
spread impact on athletes, vol- 
unteers and communities, it is à 
catalyst for social change. At the 


end of each race or event, ath- 
letes at the Special Olympics 
will be greeted with welcoming 

- hugs. Joy is spread. Let this joy 

- have a ripple effect on you. Find 

- your joy in effort this summer. 


Competition 

It doesnt have to be a race, 
a walk, or a ride to be competi- 
tion. This is an opportunity for 
personal growth. You are com- 
peting with your inner self so 
much more than with anyone 
else. If you do find yourself at 
the starting line, you have won 
already against the couch or the 
chores or the to-do list thar 
awaits you. You have won 
against the fear of embarrass- 
ment of what someone else 
might think or say. You have 


won against the voices in your 
head that make it noisy up there 
sometimes. The alternative to an 
event or race for you might be a 
weekly challenge off your beaten 
path. A test of distance and time 
that serves as a benchmark for 
you, as example. It might be a 
match with a better player, a 
ride or run with someone faster, 
that gives you real insight to 
your potential. 


Sports 

You may not have thought 
“athlete” as a descriptor for 
yourself before this. There is an 
athlete within you, however — 
one that celebrates victories and 
agonizes over defeats. Your com- 
fort zone until now may have 
been in the watching. If you 


have been the hugger, it’s your 
turn to run, Experience all it has 
to give. There are a number of 
sports that you can choose from 
— consider swimming, tennis, 
racquetball, golf, cycling, or 
running — that allow you to 
choose whether you want team 
or individual competition, 


Triggers 

Pull your reinforcement 
trigger. At the end of the race, 
the game, the goal, if there 
wont be a hug, what will it be 
for you? Set yourself up for 
wanting to repeat. For golfers it 
has long been the 19th hole. 
Couple your efforts with a treat 
of some kind until the treat 
becomes the activity itself. 
Rewards are for grown-ups, too. 
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Personal growth does not 
discriminate. You, too, are spe- 
cial in some way. You, too, can ' 
benefit. Find the joy in move- | 
ment and in competition and 
community. If you have . 
watched from the curb or the | 
stands, experience the other | 
side. You'll find it isnt so much 
the winning as the participating, 
the getting in the race and off 
the curb, that improves the lives 
of athletes and in turn the lives 
of all those around them. Find 


your voice. 


wm Debra Atkinson is a 

B senior lecturer in the 

j Department of Health 

E and Human Performance 
at Iowa State University 

2 and personal training 
director at Ames Racquet and Fitness 
Center. 
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For some women, exercise 
lessens puepeue symptoms 


A = Y^ 


By Candice Choi 
Associated Press 


ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) — 

Once at the mercy of hourly hot flashes, 
Margaret Corino has been keeping them at bay 
with regular trips to the gym. 

When the 58-year-old woman skips exer- 
cise, the waves of heat "shoot back up again,” 
she says. Corino, who lives in Johnson City, 
west of Albany, says her workouts have reduced 
hot flashes to just a couple a day. 

Though the research is still thin, many 
health experts say even moderate exercise can 
help relieve the problems of menopause in 
some women, including anxiety, insomnia and 
night sweats. 

Menopause, which typically occurs 
between the ages of 45 and 55, is when a 
woman stops menstruating. Symptoms can 
range from mood swings, to hot flashes, 
headaches and trouble focusing. 

The National Institutes of Health is con- 
ducting a wide-ranging study of several issues 
related to menopause, including depression, 
cognitive and sexual function. NIH-backed 
research so far only suggests a link between 
physical activity and decreased symptoms of 
menopause — no proof exercise is a cure. 


For example, women who exercise may 


report fewer hot flashes simply because they are 


less preoccupied with such symptoms, said 


Sheryl Sherman, a doctor with the National 
Institute on Aging, an arm of NIH. 

While experiences vary from woman to 
woman, some say even a little boost in physi- 
cal activity goes a long way. 


Just a week after starting a walking rou- 


tine, 54-year-old Joan Newman saw a dramatic 


decline in hot flashes. “After that, every chance 
I got, I walked around the campus,” said 
Newman, an administrative assistant at 
Missouri State University in Springfield, Mo. 

She says her daily walks reduced hot 
flashes from hourly to five or six a day. 


Exercise has many benefits 

Dr. Lila Nachtigall, a spokeswoman for 
the North American Menopause Society, said 
it is critical for women to get exercise at this 
time of life despite the lack of conclusive evi- 
dence that exercise relieves menopausal symp- 
toms. 

As estrogen levels fall, it’s easier for 
women to gain weight, Nachtigall said. 
Exercise also promotes an overall sense of well- 
being that helps women handle troublesome 
symptoms better, she said. 


"It certainly cant hurt,” she said. 


Small studies have also suggested the plus- 


c of exerci 

One by the American Cx re port 
Medicine showed strength training helped 
reduce hor flashes and headaches by 50 per- 


cent. Another publishes 
Advanced Nursing found exercise boosted over- 
all health-related quality of life measures in 
menopausal women. 


And a third in 


OC eee P 
the Journal of the 


American College of Cardiology found exercise 
slowed the progression of hardening of the 
arteries, which is linked to lower levels of estro- 
gen in women during menopause 

Exercise can lower the risk for cardiovas- 
cular disease in general and strengthen muscle 
to prevent fractures another S facror that 


+. 


grows as estrogen levels decline, said Barbara 
Bushman, a professor of health and physical 
education at Missouri State University and 
author of “Action Plan for Menopause.’ 

At the very least, staying active can temper 
secondary effects of menopause like insomnia 
and weight gain, said Cedric Bryant, chief sci- 
entist for the American Council on Exercise. 

“You may not be able to totally eliminate 
(the symptoms), but it seems you can certainly 
alleviate them,” Bryant said. 
Some are new to exercise 

With exercise touted as a magic bullet for 
boosting everything from mental acuity to 
mood, it's no surprise that it may help during 
menopause, said Alysia Mastrangelo, a profes- 
sor of physical therapy at Richard Stockton 
College of New Jersey. 

Yet many women now going through that 
transition may have grown up in a time when a 
premium wasnt placed on physical activity, 
Mastrangelo said. “This is a group that histori- 
cally doesnt exercise." 

Experiences vary greatly, however, and 
some say exercise doesnt seem to curb their hot 
flashes at all. Marilyn Matrazzo, a 56-year-old 
resident of Colonie, an Albany suburb, said 
she's not sure her daily workouts help temper 
her hot flashes. But she persists to maintain a 
general sense of well-being. 


"It helps everything — I just have more 
'oomph during the day and sleep better," she 


said. 


" 
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Whats your childs 
SPORTS PERSONALITY? 


hen my eldest daugh- 

ter, Aimee, was in sec- 

ond grade, she wanted 
to sign up for a basketball camp 
sponsored by the city parks depart- 
ment. But, she told me emphatical- 
ly, she only wanted to do so if her 
friends signed up too. She seemed 
to think, What fun could it possi- 
bly be without friends? 

Years later, daughter No. 2 
excitedly signed up for the same 
camp. With enthusiasm, I asked 
Elisa if shed like her best friend to 
sien up with her. She thought for a 
moment, then with a serious 
expression on her face, apologeti- 
cally said, “Um, no, not this time.” 

"Why not?” I asked. 

She described how determined 


she was to learn the sport itself, and : 


how she was concerned that her 
playful, exuberant friend might dis- 
tract her. “Can we have other play- 
dates instead?” she asked. Elisa 
seemed to think, What fun is it to 
learn a new sport if you cant con- 
centrate on it? 

Isnt it intriguing how two kids 
from the same family, interested in 
the exact same activity, can be so 
differently motivated? 

Aimee prioritized (and still 
does) relationships over physical 
skills, and like many social, enthu- 
siastic, extroverted kids, was — and 
is — energized and motivated most 
by any activities with people. Elisa, 
while equally sociable and loving 
her friends, yet has always been 
highly motivated to engage in 
sports-related activities in a more 
goal-oriented fashion. Although 
both kids were high-energy from 
birth on (ran at 10 months old, 
quit naps early, whew!) their per- 
sonality differences quickly became 
apparent. : 

One ran pell-mell, helter-skel- 
ter, toward wharever caught her 


By Laurie Winslow Sargent 


fancy, joyfully burning energy like 
a wind-up toy that keeps going, 
and going, and going until finally 
it drops — but only for a moment. 
But her energy level, while high, 
was age-appropriate. It decreased 
gradually as she grew into a 
remarkably mellow teen. 

Sister, on the other hand, was 


: also always on the move, yet in a 


remarkably calm and coordinated 
way. She always planned physical 


movements with precision and seri- : 
ousness. Shed practice a headstand, : 


back-arch combo off the footrest 
over, and over, and over again to 
get it just right — and she wasnt 
much more than 2 years old. At 


age 3, after seeing the Olympic 


Games on television, she began 
calling an old bike parade ribbon 
her "gold medal." 

As your children or grandchil- 
dren engage in summer sports, you 
may want to consider not only 
their physical abilities and need to 
release energy, but also their per- 


sonalities. That may influence what : 


activities you sign them up for (or 
urge them to stick with) and how 
you react to their frustrations and 
successes. 

One book that well describes 
the value of differing personality 


traits is the picture book “The 
Treasure Tree: Helping Your Child 
Understand His Personality” by 
Gary Smalley and John Trent. That 


book, a perennial favorite for our 


family, inspired all three of my kids 
as preschoolers to spontaneously 


assess and talk about their own per- : 


sonalities with some degree of 
insight. No matter how many 
books on personality typing I read, 
I still love Smalley and Trent's sim- 
ple approach, showing how an 
otter, a beaver, a golden retriever, 
and a lion with different character 
traits work together to reach a 
common goal and learn to appreci- 
ate each other. 

Just for fun, imagine how kids 
like these described below might 
interact with teammates or 
attempts goals as they utilize per- 
sonality strengths and weaknesses: 

* A talkative, energetic, opti- 
mistic and playful child, who at 
times is disorganized and impulsive 
(“What fun! Oops — our goal is in 
that direction?”) 

* An organized, analytical, 
high-achieving, responsible player 


: — sometimes too detail-focused or 


over-concerned about fairness (“I 
cant believe the ref made that 


call!) 


* A player who is sensitive to 
the needs of others and sometimes 
timid (“You really want me to steal 
the ball?”) 

* A natural-born leader, quick 
to take charge, but perhaps short 
on humility or the ability to team- 
play ("Dont you want to win this 
game?") 

The children in your life are 
likely to have mix-and-match per- 
sonalities, possessing a variety of 
traits not necessarily clustered like 
those above. Yet considering their 
individuality will help you best 
support them in sports and other 
activities. A five-day camp teaching 
a skill that encourages a child to do 
that which doesnt come naturally 
nor comfortably may be healthy 
and build new confidence. A year- 
long commitment to a competitive 
team, however, that does not utilize 
a child's personality strengths in 
addition to athletic strengths (or 
steals time from other activities that 
provide nourishment) may cause 
frustration. 

It took some degree of personal 
insight for my second-grader to 
think about her best friend's per- 
sonality plus her own motivation 
when enrolling in basketball camp. 
We adults, who often choose sim- 
ply to keep busy, would do well to 
think too before leaping into activi- 
ties. By considering personality 
strengths and weaknesses, plus 
what energizes and motivates, fami- 
lies can choose the most rewarding 
summer fun. 


Adapted by Laurie Winslow 
Sargent from her book 
“Delight in Your Childs 
Design” (2005, Tyndale 
House Publishers) on appre- 


uc Go 
ciating differences in chil- 


dren. Request a free mini- 


io poster listing personality traits, read Chapter 


One, or e-mail comments to Laurie via 
www. ParentChildPlay.com. 
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J. ELAINE HIEBER 


e 2006 games chairperson 
for the Special Olympics 
USA National Games 


e Moved to Ames 25 years 
ago, when lowa State 
University merged its 
men's and women's ath- 
letics departments. She 
left a job as assistant 
athletics director at 
Miami University in Ohio 
to assume the same job 
title at ISU. 


e Was senior associate 
director of athletics when 


she left ISU in 2003. 


NATIONAL SPECIAL OLYMPICS GAMES BY THE NUMBERS 


e 300 Citation aircraft will transport 
athletes and coaches to Des Moines 
International Airport as part of the 
Cessna Airlift 

e 15 semi truckloads of water will 
be provided 


e 3,000 athletes competing 

e 50 states represented by the athletes 

* 2,000 coaches and official delegates 

* 10,000 family members and friends 
of athletes 

* about 7,000 volunteers 

* 12 different sports 


Sharing the joy of 


PORT! 


Chairperson of the 2006 Special Olympics USA National 


Games helps establish a new level of competition 
for U.S. athletes with intellectual disabilities 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


frer Elaine Hieber lefra 
full-time job at Iowa 
State Univ er Ity in 
2003, she thought tak- 
ing part in athletics as a volunteer 
would alloy 
her time. 


That Was 


with a smile. 


| | . 
y her to Detter control 
"T 23274 177 En rs irn 
so stupid, she said 

I 


As the 2006 Special Olympics 
USA National Games chairperson, 
she now knows better. She has a 
full-time volunteer position. But 
the time commitment doesnt 
make her any less thrilled to be 
involved with these ground-break- 
ing games, which are the first 
national games to be held in the 
United States and will draw thou- 
sands of athletes and their coaches 
and families right here to Ames 
from July 1 to 8. 

"Its not work,” Hieber said. 
"Its an opportunity to make a 


difference." 


Hieber said many people are 
confused about the significance of 
the upcoming event in Ames, say- 
ing, haven't there been national 
games before? 

Short answer: No. The large- 
scale games they are thinking of 
were international, not national. 

Heres a little Special 
Olympics history: The organiza- 
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athletes 


are able to take part in the inter- 
national competition 

Three years ago, the 
announcement was made: The 


United States would join the 
f countries to have a 
national Special Olympics com- 
petition, thereby creating more 
opportunities for U.S. athletes, 
and the first games would be 
held at lowa State University in 
Ames. 

So part of Hiebers job as 


to create a blue- 


chairperson is 
print for planners of future 
national games to follow. 

Her first order of business: 
Find good people. 

“Youre only as good as the 
people you work with,” Hieber 
said. “And I think we're going to 
have an outstanding games 
because of the caliber of our 
leadership group.” 

The event will have 12 
sports, and each sport has a top- 
level sports commissioner. For 


example, former ISU gymnastics 


coach K.J. Kindler, three-time 
Big 12 Coach of the Year, will 
be the commissioner for gym- 
nastics. Bill Bergen, renowned 
former ISU track and field 
coach, also is in the leadership 
eroup. The rest of the commis- 
sioners are just as high-level and 
just as ingrained in athletics, 
Hieber said. 

We just go down the line, 
pulling together a strong nucle- 


us, she said. 


Organizers are setting the 
bar high for future national 
games, starting with the largest 
airlift in history bringing athletes 
to the games on July 1 and tak- 
ing them home again on July 8. 

Three hundred Cessna 
Citations will depart from about 
35 states and land or take off at 
the Des Moines International 
Airport every 60 to 90 seconds 
during a 14-hour period on July 
1. Each Citation will carry four 
to seven athletes and their 
coaches. The airlift is made pos- 
sible by businesses or individuals 
who donate the use of the 
Citations for the cause. 

The torch run leading up 
to the games also is noteworthy. 
The run, sponsored by U.S. law 
enforcement agencies, will take 
the torch from Soldier Field in 
Chicago (where the first games 
were held in 1968) across the 
Mississippi and through 80 of 
lowas counties (three torches 
will be making this circuit) 
before coming to Ames for the 


games opening ceremonies on 


July 2. 


The opening ceremonies 
will take place in the 15,000- 
seat Hilton Coliseum and will 
feature big-name entertainment 
as well as the Parade of Athletes 
and the lighting of the Olympic 
cauldron. 

“When people actually see 


(the cauldron) lit, it will take 


their breath away," Hieber said. 


Theres also lots of hoopla 
planned for the Fourth of July, 
which organizers hope will be a 
grand communitywide celebra- 
tion, Events are planned 
throughout the day, and the 
fireworks at dusk will be spec- 
tacular, Hieber said. 

But the competitions are 
still the heart of the games, and 
the mission is still the same: 
increase opportunities for people 
with intellectual disabilities and 
raise awareness among the pub- 
lic about the issues they face. 

You may have noticed, for 
example, that the term “mental 
retardation’ is no longer pre- 
ferred by Special Olympics. It’s 
come to mean something very 
negative, with schoolchildren 
using retard” as a taunt, Hieber 
said. 

“We're trying to change 
the connotation,” she said. 
“People with intellectual disabil- 
ities still have a lot to contribute 


to society. 


And one of those contribu- 
tions just might be inspiration. 

Hieber said she loves watch- 
ing the joy of these athletes. 
She's seen them find wonder in 
touching the turf, and shes seen 
others elated when their picture 
was displayed on the huge 
screens above the competition. 

She was very moved during 
one of the previous games when 
she watched a man with a cane 
running a race. And doing well, 
too — he came in second. 

"How many of us would 
run with a cane?" she said. 
“Seeing how hard these athletes 
work lets us know how fortunate 
we are. 

"Ive led a very blessed life. 
For me to have the opportunity 
to give back, and to help provide 
opportunities for others in ath- 
letics, is really rewarding." 

Heidi Marttila-Losure can be reached at 
232-2161, Ext. 352, or 


hlosure@amestrib.com. 
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A pastime 


of PAST 


Collections € E 


grow while antiquing 


By Nancy Lewis 


had never been much inter- 

ested in antiques and 

antiquing until my mother 
gave me my grandmothers darn- 
ing egg. 

Darning eggs arent very com- 
mon any more, but in my grand- 
mother’s time almost every 
household had one. Mostly they 
were made of wood — an egg 
shape about two to three inches 
long, often with a handle. When 
a sock needed mending, you put 
the egg part into the sock and 
held the fabric tightly against the 
handle while you made the darn. 
My mother never used one, and I 
never learned to use one either, 
but I remember my grandmother 
darning my dad's socks when she 
came to visit. I was so pleased to 
have the darning egg she had 
used, and I enjoyed the way it felt 
in my hand. 


Then I went to what is now 


Antique Ames, looking for a large 


glass container. As I hunted, | 
saw two more darning eggs. They 
werent expensive, and they were 
quite different from the one I 
had. Grandmas has a dark brown 
varnish, while one of these was a 
golden color and the other was 
covered in black lacquer. And so 1 
bought them, and suddenly I had 
a collection. 

At first I just looked when I 
happened to be near an antique 
store. Then I began to make 
excuses to spend time in Antique 
Ames. I would stop in the 
antique shops in Valley Junction 
when I was in Des Moines. 
When my older daughter came 
for a holiday visit, we discovered 
that the two big Des Moines 
antique malls, the Brass 
Armadillo and the Majestic Lion, 
are open New Years Day. So we 
did that. Then it was an all-day 
trip to Walnut, which has over 20 


antique stores and malls. Soon I 


was wanting to stop in every 
antique store on the way to any- 
where. 

And the collection grew. 

| learned that in Europe the 
darning devices were shaped like, 
and called, mushrooms. I collect- 
ed some of them, including two 
very large mushrooms meant to 
be used for darning linens. | 
found other collectible items con- 
nected with darning. Special 
thread called darning cotton used 
to be available for darning heavy 
socks. Other special thread made 
of silk was for mending womens 
silk or rayon hose. I found that 
sometimes this special thread was 
stored in hand-crocheted contain- 
ers. So I started collecting the 
thread and the containers. 

Since womens hose were very 
likely to snag and run, products 
to stop runs were available. Often 
these were chemical compounds 
that became sticky when wet. 


Blobs of these compounds would 


be attached to cardboard sticks in 
a way that made them look like 
safety matches. They were pack- 
aged in folders that looked like 
match books, and when a woman 
had a small hole in a stocking she 


HEU 
would wet the tip of the “match 


and touch it to the hole to 


stop a 


run from developing v. Often these 


of run stopper 


ee 
would be given away by mer- 


matchbooks 


chants as a 


ow 


dvertising. I starte 
buying them as well. 

Before the age of plastic, 
sewing needles and pins were 
often packaged in paper. Again, 
sometimes merchants would give 
them away as advertising. Needle 
“books” — collections of many 
sizes of needles — would have pic- 
tures, often of women sewing or 
teaching little girls to sew. These 
also found a place in my collec- 
tion. 

| discovered that darning eggs 
had been made not only of wood 


but also of glass and china. They 


lady could have a darning egg 


vre also made of bakelite and 
lluloid, which were early forms 
of plastic. I learned that gloves 
ere also darned, and I bought a 
few glove darners, though they 
were a lot more expensive. Some 
darning eggs have silver handles. | 
became aware that at one time a 
OC 
with a handle that matched her 
sterling silver knives and forks. | 
found and bought some darning 


eggs thar are hollow inside for 


Istorage of needles and thread. 


Because darning eggs were 
made at a time when most wood- 
en products came from small 
local factories, they varied in 
design in different parts of the 
United States. The ones made in 
the Midwest tend to have handles 
that are glued to the “egg” sec- 
tion, whereas those made in 
California are likely to have han- 
dle and egg as one piece. 

Pretty soon I had to start 
buying containers for my collec- 


f tion. So I bought sewing boxes: 


: 
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wooden ones, tin ones, wicker 


Have the fyme _ 
teu of your l ife! 


You can live well, age well and have fun 
doing it when you join Prime Time Alive! 
The program is specifically designed for 
people age 50 and better interested in 
achieving a vital balance of physical, 


B" 


ones. I bought a glass display case 
tor my favorite items. The collec- 
tion was just about as big as | 
could live with. 

So now | still look, but | 
dont very often buy. I get a lot of 
pleasure just being in an antique 
store, whether it is a narrow store- 
front open a few hours a week or 
a huge mall with over a hundred 
dealers. Now I dont look only for 
sewing things. I also notice the 
wooden toys; the blue, green, yel- 
low and pink glassware; the 
quilts, dresser scarves and doilies; 
the hand tools, crocks and wood- 
en kegs; the tin advertisements; 
the musical instruments; and old 
pictures. I often discover that 
some of the kitchen bowls and 
storage containers that | was 
given as a bride 50 years ago are 
now antiques.” 


Nancy Lewts lives in 
; 7 
Ames and can be 
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discounts on a variety of laboratory 
‘wellness screenings, massage therapy and 


of Prime Time Alive youll 
xy a variety of benefits including 
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INTERESTED IN ANTIQUING? 


IF you think you might be interested in 
antiquing, Antique Ames on Main Street is a 
great place to start. It is located on several 
floors of a former furniture store. Or you can 
go up to Story City, where the Carousel 
Antique Mall is all on ground level. A guide is 
published every year listing all the antique 
shops and malls in lowa. A magazine called 
Antique Week puts out a guide to shops and 
malls that covers the central United States. At 
www.Antique-Directory.com, you can find out 
about antique stores anywhere. 

Finally, | need to mention one of the most 
popular programs on public television. 
"Antiques Roadshow" is filmed in various cities. 
Their appraisers inspect items brought in by 
ordinary people and put the most interesting 
ones on their show. Sometimes Aunt Jenny's 
garage sale find is worth thousands of dollars, 
but more often a treasured heirloom turns out 
to have only sentimental value. In either case, 
the collector and the viewer have had a good 
time and have learned something. 


the Mary Greeley Medical Center 
cafeteria. You can take advantage of a 
variety of social events, health screenings, 
educational programs and more! 


All these great benefits, and more, are 
available to you for only $10 a year! 

To get more information about Prime 
Time Alive, call us at (800) 303-9574 or 
(515) 239-2423, e-mail us at 


yourhealth primetimealive@mgmc.com, 
or check us out online at www.mgmc.org. 


Mary Greeley Medical Center 


PRIMETIME 


Alu 


1111 DUFF AVENUE, AMES, IOWA 50010 * (515) 239-2423 * VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT WWW.MGMC.ORG 
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By Dr. Kathy L.P. Cook 


E 


Athletes spend a lot of time practicing their sports — 


and sometimes battling skin conditions that accompany | 


their activities. Here are some of the common skin 
problems that can confront athletes of all levels. 


3s P oblems IS . In | ©. 

occur for a variety of reasons, 

including excessive sweating. 

This extra moisture can soften 

the skin and decrease its ability 

to provide a barrier. Bacterial 
infections and infections around 
hair follicles (called folliculitis) 
are common. 

Impetigo is a contagious 
infection that has yellow, crust- 
ed, well-defined lesions. It is 
usually caused by staph or strep 
organisms, and antibiotics are 
required to treat it. Athletes 
should not play if these areas 
cant be covered. 

Fungal and yeast infections 
are also common in moist areas, 
such as feet and the groin area. 
To prevent these infections: 

1. Wear loose clothing. This 
allows sweat to evaporate 
and helps cool the body. 

2. Wear absorbent socks and 
change them often, Air out 
your shoes. 

3. Bathe and put on clean 
clothes as soon as possible 
after exercising. Bacteria can 
grow on moist skin. 

4. Do not compete in contact 
sports if you have communi- 
cable skin infections. 


Blisters can decrease perform- 
ance, and they also can become 
infected. 

To prevent blisters: 
1. Lubricate hands and feet with 
petroleum jelly. 


2: Use gloves Or wrap hands 
with gauze or protective 
bandages if that is practical. 

3. Wear shoes that fit properly. 


Break in new shoes gradually 
so you feet can adjust to 
them. Wear shoes specific for 
a sport. 

4. Acrylic socks help eliminate 


friction and wick away perspi- 


Swimmers can have problems 
such as sunburns, athlete's foot, 
dry skin and green hair. 

To prevent sunburns, use sun- 
screen and reapply frequently 
when swimming. 

Wear some type of footwear 
in pool areas and dry your feet 
after swimming to prevent ath- 


letes foot. 


ration. Socks with padded 

insoles can help decrease fric- 

tion, and layering of socks 
can minimize shearing forces. 

5. Do not cut off the top of a 
blister. Cover the blister with 
a bandage. 

6. Joggers can have problems 
with their nipples due to fric- 
tion. Applying patches over 
nipples or using soft-fiber 
bras or shirts can help. 
Rashes also occur due to rub- 

bing of sports equipment. Some 

of the above tips can help, but if 
the rash is severe or persistent, it 
may be necessary to see your der- 
matologist to get the proper diag- 


nosis and care. 


Acne mechanica refers to 
that results from heat, pressure, 


occlusion and friction. Common 


areas to see it are shoulders, back 
and forehead areas that are cov- 
ered by protective gear. To help 
prevent it, wear a clean T-shirt 
made of cotton or material that 
will wick away moisture under- 
neath the pads or uniform. 
Shower or wash the areas immedi- 
ately after activity. Over-the- 
counter products that contain sal- 
icylic acid or resorcinol are help- 
ful. Benzyl peroxides can also 
help, but they can bleach cloth- 
ing. If these measures do not help, 
then a dermatologist can prescribe 
additional medications. 


Applying moisturizers after show- 
ering when finished with swim- 
ming can help dry skin problems. 
Green hair is not caused by 
chlorine but by copper ions with 
the chlorine possibly acting as a 
bleach. It's a cosmetic problem, 
not a medical concern. To treat 


green hair, apply a 2 to 3 percent 


solution of hydrogen peroxide 


and leave it in the hair for 30 
minutes to remove the color; 
however, this will bleach the hair. 
Special shampoos are also avail- 
able that will help when used 
after swimming and are available 
over the counter. 
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FACETS IS FOR YOU! 


Have a sfory idea? Want to write? 
Want to be featured in Facets Faces? 


Let us know! 


Send us an e-mail at hlosure@amestrib.com 


or call 232-2161, Ext. 352. 


Your Family Florist Since 1974 


2006 NISSAN MAXIMA 
The Road’s All Yours... 


Mon-Fri 8-6, Sat 8-5 
3134 Northwood Dr, Ames 


(Corner of Northwood & Grand Awe) 


232-3993 or 1-800-337-7476 


www. marvkaysflowersandgifts.com 
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Learn to quilt this summer. 
Summer Class sign up now 


^ in progress. 
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QP? aN — ith wc 238 Main Street « Ames 
o € © Wer b UEN pd 233-3048 * www.iaquilts.com 


5th & Clark * Ames specials S Hours: Mon & Thur: 10am-8pm Tues, Wed & Fri: 10am-5:30pm 
(515) 232-6904 (stop in for details) p Sat: 10am-Spm Sua: open when we have a class. Call first. 
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Women passing or catching men in college areas once 
dominated by men 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Women now earn the majority of diplo- 
mas in fields men used to dominate — from biology to business — and 


have caught up in pursuit of law, medicine and other advanced degrees. 


Even with such enormous gains over the past 25 years, women are 


paid less than men in comparable jobs and lag in landing top positions on 


college campuses. 


Federal statistics released June 1 show that in many ways, the gender 


gap among college students is widening. The story is largely one of 


progress for women, stagnation for men. 


Women earn the majority of bachelors degrees in business, biological 


sciences, social sciences and history. The same is true for traditional strong- 


holds such as education and psychology. 


Beyond opting out: Women 
seek flexible solutions to 


tugs of work 


BOISE, Idaho (AP) — 
Among those seeking mid-life 
career changes are many women 
trying to balance the competing 
demands of family and work. 

For most of her working 
life, Katy Nachman had enough 
money to take a vacation, but 
not enough time. About a year 
ago, that changed. Nachman, 
who has an MBA, left her mar- 
keting job to help her husband 
run a whitewater rafting and 
adventure travel business in cen- 
tral Idaho. 

Now she has all the schedul- 
ing flexibility she needs to travel 
and be with her family—but 
"now we dont have the funds,” 
said Nachman, 34. 

"Its a huge tradeoff. There's 
a middle ground there some- 
where that I skipped." 

Theres a debate going on 
about whether more educated 
women than ever are giving up 
on work in favor of being full- 
time mothers. Whats clear is 


and family 


that many women are looking 
for more flexible arrangements 
than they found in the corporate 
world. 

Carol Christ, president of 
Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass., said the topic comes up 
every time she meets with alum- 
ni groups. 

"There have been a number 
of stories, really based on anec- 
dotes, rather than systematic 
data, suggesting there's the 'opt- 
out revolution,” said Christ. 

Instead, she said, most edu- 
cated women who leave do so for 
a few years, then return to work 
when their children are older. 
"To argue, as some people do, 
that because individual women 
make a choice to balance work 
and family differently when their 
children are young, that some- 
how were in the midst of a revo- 
lution that is compromising the 
advances of feminism, is really a 
wrong conclusion," she said. 


In undergraduate and graduate disciplines where women trail men, 


they are gaining ground, earning larger numbers of degrees in math, phys- 


ical sciences and agriculture. 


"Women are going in directions that maybe their mothers or grand- 


mothers never even thought about going," said Avis Jones-DeWeever, who 


oversees education policy for the Institute of Womens Policy Research. 


"Were teaching girls that they need to be able to explore every oppor- 


tunity that they are interested in. It’s good to see that is happening,” she 


said. 


The findings were part of a 379-page report, “The Condition of 


Education," a yearly compilation of statistics that give a picture of 


academic trends. 


Better for babies: Wait 
at least 18 months 
between pregnancies 


CHICAGO (AP) — 
Women can maximize their 
chances of having healthy babies 
by spacing their pregnancies at 
least 18 months but no more 
than five years apart, researchers 
say. 

The researchers reached that 
conclusion after an analysis of 
67 international studies involv- 
ing more than 11 million preg- 
nancies. 

The analysis found that 
spacing babies too close together 
or too far apart raises the risk of 
complications such as premature 
births and low birth weight. 

The findings suggest that 
millions of infant deaths could 
be avoided worldwide with bet- 
ter family planning, said co- 
author Dr. Agustin Conde- 
Agudelo of Santa Fe de Bogota 
Foundation in Colombia. 

“The financial cost of birth 
spacing programs is lower than 
the financial cost of infant 


deaths, of course," Conde- 
Agudelo said in an e-mail. 

Pregnancy and nursing use 
up nutrients in a womans body, 
he said, and for a woman to get 
pregnant again before she has a 
chance to recover nutritionally 
may mean higher risks for the 
baby. 

As for why long intervals 
between births cause problems 
too, he speculated that time 
could diminish a womans repro- 
ductive capacity and that factors 
that decrease fertility also could 
lead to poor fetal development. 

The analysis found that for 
each month under 18 months 
between pregnancies, the risk of 
premature birth increased 1.9 
percent. For each month longer 
than 59 months between preg- 
nancies, the chances of prema- 
ture birth climbed 0.6 percent. 

The analysis appears in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association in April. 
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Berried 
TREASURE 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


I measure my wealth in three ways 
— and money isn't one of them. 

If I have these three things, I con- 
sider myself a rich woman: A little 
spare time, a few good books and a 
generous supply of berries in the freez- 
er. 

I've always loved berry picking. A 
walk in the woods is somehow more 


satisfying when there is a bowlful of 

5t berries to show for the effort. And 

theres an element to harvesting berries 

that keeps a person humble, unlike 
gardening, which fosters a certain 
amount of pride in human ability to 
force food from the soil. These delec- 
table berries have grown on their own, 
without human interference or help; 
all we have to do is show up and be 


thankful as we pick them. 


Steve Lekwa, director of Story 


County Conservation, provided a list Marjakiisselt (Finnish berry fruit soup) 


of berries that can be found locally, as 


well as where to find them (the berry If you are at a loss for what to do 2 to 3 cups rinsed berries 
aficionados in the newsroom were with your berry harvest, besides savor- 2 cups water 

tempted not to let this information get ing them one by one, this is a recipe 3/4 cup sugar 

out), how to use them and when to that can work with just about any 3 tablespoons potato starch 
look for them. type of berry. I've made it with straw- 

Lekwa did provide a few warnings berries, gooseberries, blueberries and Cook berries in water until 
for berry pickers: “Watch for poison raspberries, as well as a mixture of they are soft, stirring occasionally. 
ivy that often grows near and with the them. Just adjust the sugar to the Add sugar a bit at a time, tasting as 
wild grapes and black raspberries,” he berries tartness. This is a dessert staple you add, until the mixture reaches 
said. “Ticks may also frequent brushy in Finland, where my grandmother the desired sweetness. In a small 
berry patches.” makes it from fresh berries in the sum- container, mix the potato starch 

mer and from frozen berries the rest of with a few tablespoons of cold 

the year. The traditional way to serve water. Slowly add this to the berry 
kiisseli is over rice pudding, but it can mixture, stirring constantly. Bring 
also be eaten plain, with a dollop of the mixture just to a boil, stirring 


cream or with a sprinkling of sugar. constantly, until it thickens. 


BERRIES IN STORY COUNTY 
Where it’s found locally What it’s good for 


black raspberry 


t ; R , É | ` : 
Nearü ali woodland parks and wooded areas of trails; 


Its seedy but good and worth 
picking to eat and for jellies and 
jams. 


very common, atid can bear heavily in good years. 
- ~ & -~ 


goose ber ry Makes good pie. 
Most woodland park areas, but less known and used; it 
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ALSO OGRTS [TUL LESS Deavily than raspberries. 
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Bland, but a few wild grapes 
spice them up. Makes a nice jelly 


elder 
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chee 
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y and a few places alone local trails; 
` f e 


vh 3 ue : or wine. 
its very productive where found but little used. 


wild grape 


Common in Skunk River Greenbelt near the river and 


Makes about the best jelly that 
can be found! 


on some farm fences; plants bear fruit irregularly. 


strawberry 


Fairly common in more open woodlands and in some 


Very small, seedy and tasty for 


eating fresh or using in desserts. 


prairies (East Peterson has great patches). 


red currant 


A few fruit-bearing patches along the Praeri Rail Trail 
and Heart of lowa Trail. 


Makes good juice, jelly or wine. 


Great for eating fresh, or they 
pair nicely with elderberries for 


blackberry 


Uncommon, and less common now than 30 years ago; a 


few can be found at West Peterson near the power lines maki SEM LA Ml 


and at Ketelsen Marsh. 


red mulberry 


Fairly common; in McFarland Park on the edge of 


Used for pies or eating as you 
find them. 
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or of Story County Conservation, as well as "The BackYard Berry Book’ by Stella Otto 


woody areas, and along the Praert Rail Trail and Heart 


of lowa Trail. 
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black cherry 


Fairly common in woodland edges and along local trails. 


A bit of a wild aftertaste and 
little used; can be used for 
making wine. 
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wild plum 


Good fruiting thickets can be found in woodland edges 
“at the Praeri Rail Trail, at Hickory Groves wildlife 
areas, at McFarland Park and at Robison Park. 


The skins are the tart part, but 
the meat is very sweet and makes 
wonderful preserves. 
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When to look for it 


Late June to mid-July 


July 


Early August 


August to September 


June to July 


July 


July into early August 


June 


End of June 


August 
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‘No Hands, No Feet, 


NO PROBLEM?’ 


Whats extraordinary about Don Lund 
is how normal his life 1s 


By Marisa Myhre 


ith the Special Olympics coming 


to town, inspirational stories of 


athletes overcoming disabilities 
will blossom in Ames. In this spirit, a local 
author has put his amazing story directly 
onto paper. 

At noon Saturday, July 8, Don Lund will 
be at Hastings to sign copies of his book, 
“No Hands, No Feet, No Problem?”, and 
speak about his life spent working his way 
onto sports fields despite being born without 
hands or feet. 

The book, now available for purchase at 
Hastings, begins with a list of pros and cons 
to having no hands or legs. The book itself is 
written in two parts, the first by journalist 
Brian Fleck, a personal friend of Dons, using 
interviews of Dons friends and family as well 
as of Don himself. The second half of the 
book is Dons first-person account of his own 
life. Don is also a journalist, and the book is 
written very much like a newspaper article. 
Pictures fill the book, adding vivid detail to 
the story. 

Brian Fleck opens by saying Don was 
born with the abilities of a professional ath- 
lete without the skills to use them, but was 
lucky enough to be born into the perfect 
community and family to help him reach his 
full potential. 

Don was expected to be completely nor- 
mal, as his mother's checkups during preg- 
nancy and the birth process went exactly as 
expected. Instead, he was born a quadruple 
congenital amputee. His right leg went only 
to his right kneecap, his left leg to the ankle. 
His right arm went down to the wrist, his left 
arm one inch shorter. No hands, no feet. 

Despite the doctor's predictions, Don 
developed rapidly on his family farm outside 
Rolfe. He rolled over, sat unassisted and 
pulled himself up on furniture at much the 
same rate as his older brother. Soon Don had 
progressed beyond the physical level doctors 
had expected he would ever reach. 

At the age of 2, he went to the 


University of Iowa hospital to have a peg leg 
put on. At 3, his development was so 
advanced that his doctors decided he should 
go to a more advanced hospital. 

Over the years Don grew rapidly, mak- 
ing many trips to hospitals to have the peg 
leg and the hooks on both hands adjusted 


and to have physical therapy. At one point, 


= PROBLEM? 


Don Lund's story 


by Don Lund and Brian Fleck 


Don had his prosthetic devices refitted 10 
times in the space of three years. 

Around this time, Dons family and doc- 
tors decided he would have an operation 
called a “Krunkenberg” (named after the 
doctor who developed it) that split the bones 
in his right arm in two and allowed him to 
open and close the two. The result looks like 
a lobster claw, but it provides Don much 
more utility as well as a sense of touch, and 
he now says he can do anything a person 
with normal hands could. 


As he grew, Don got into sports. He 
played baseball, learning to catch the ball, 
throw it in the air, take off the glove, catch 
the ball and throw it back. Although he was- 
nt supposed to play football, the school staff 
broke the rules for him until eighth grade. 

In high school, he kept score for the 
team and handled equipment while writing 
sports stories for the local paper. Don also 
writes frankly about his drug and alcohol 
addiction that started in high school and 
plagued him through college. 

A friend encouraged him to get into 
wrestling in college. When he moved on to 
University of Iowa, he worked with the foor- 
ball team, but going in and out of rehab 
made finishing college difficult. Don praises 
his religion and family for getting him 
through; eventually he managed to get a 
degree in communications and arts. 

By the end Don has beaten all the 
habits. He's writing sports stories for a paper 
and working for Amway. He joined the 
Legionnaires, a proud tradition in his family, 
and started tutoring children. 

Sports figures heavily through all of 
Dons writing. He is constantly recounting 
the Hawk's record for this year or that or 
where the Cubs were at any given time, a 
true sports reporter. 

Reading the book, after the initial 
description of his disability, Don nearly stops 
mentioning his lack of arms and legs. 
Occasional while reading I would forget, lis- 
tening to a fairly normal story, that he is 
handicapped in any way. 

I encourage everyone to come meet 
Don, hear more about his struggle, catch up 
on his story, and be a part of the inspiration 


he spreads. 


Marisa Myhre is book manager at Hastings 
in Ames. She can be reached at 233-3610 


. ~F E 
or marisamyhre hotmail.com. 
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Definition: Any loud clamor or protest 
intended to incite others to action. 


The bicycle: A vehicle for women's lib 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


The summer after my first 
year of college, biking was my 
escape. 

I was back home that sum- 
mer after living in a dorm for 
the school year, dealing with the 
undercurrent of stress that 
results from returning to the 
nest after a year of spreading my 
wings. I had a summer job at a 
temp agency, going wherever 
they sent me when they had 
work for me to do — which, 
unfortunately for my bank 
account at start of my sopho- 
more year, was about half as 
often as I would have liked. And 
a boyfriend and I had parted 
ways ar the end of the school 
year, leaving me telling myself 
things like "There are plenty of 
fish in the sea." Looking back, 
my worries were those of a 
young woman who was lucky 
enough not to know what seri- 
ous problems were, but at the 
time, they took a fair amount of 
my attention. 

But all those thoughts 
faded as I stepped onto my 
bicycle during those beautiful, 
long Dakora evenings, when the 
prairie wind held its breath as 
the sun made its stunning pur- 
ple and orange slide toward the 
horizon. 

Sometimes, I challenged 
| myself to go farther than I had 
| the evening before, or to go as 
_ hard as I could to the top of the 
hill. But most of the time I just 
| let myself fall into the rhythm 
of pedaling and coasting, taking 
steady breaths of the evening air, 


not worrying so much about 
where I was going or how fast I 
was getting there but just taking 
pleasure in making the effort to 
move. 


Sd 


I found out recently that 
I'm not the only woman who 
found some freedom on the seat 
of a bicycle: This ingeniously 
simple two-wheeled mode of 
transportation played an impor- 
tant role in the womens rights 
movement at the turn of the last 
century. 

The source of my new 
knowledge is the book “Nike is 
a Goddess: The History on 
Women in Sports." Bicycles 
were cheaper and lighter than 
carriages in the 1890s, Mariah 
Burton Nelson writes in the 
books introduction, meaning 
women of all social levels could 
travel alone — or alone with 
male companions, as chaperones 
often did not want to learn to 
ride the new machinery. 

Bicycling by themselves 
enhanced womens perceptions 
of themselves; in 1895, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton wrote, 
"Many a woman is riding to the 
suffrage on a bicycle." And ped- 
aling on the open road with 
men also enhanced the quality 
of relationships between the 
genders. A woman wrote an 
entire book on the liberating 
effects of cycling in 1895. “We 
saw with satisfaction,” Frances 


Willard wrote in “A Wheel 


Within a Wheel,” “the great 
advantage in good fellowship 
and mutual understanding 
between men and women who 
take the road together, sharing 
its hardships and rejoicing in 
the poetry of motion.” 

But there were critics of 
womens steps into the world of 
physical activity, according to 
Nelson. Some said the saddles 
on a bicycle induced menstrua- 
tion and caused contracted vagi- 
nas and collapsed uteruses. 
Others said that the upward tilt 
of the seats meant women could 
appear to be engaging in healthy 
physical activity and instead be 
practicing the "solitary vice" of 
masturbation. 

"None of which convinced 
women to get off their bikes," 
Nelson writes. And as more 
women found the freedom to be 
physically active through the 
bicycle, they muscled their way 
into other sports arenas as well. 

Womens sports are vital to 
womens liberation, Nelson 
writes, because “women’s libera- 
tion begins with womens bod- 
les," including issues like 
anorexia, sex abuse, birth con- 
trol, and abortion. “Female ath- 
letes repossess their bodies," she 
continues: 

Lunging for a soccer 
ball, women do not worry if 
their hair looks attractive. 
Leaping over a high bar, they 
do not wish they had bigger 
breasts. Strapped snugly into 
a race car, roaring around 
the track at 220 miles per 


hour, they do not stop and 
wave. 

While playing sports, 
women use their bodies to 
do as they please. If in that 
process female bodies look 
unladylike — if they become 
bruised or bloody or simply 
unattractive — that seems 
irrelevant. Women own their 
bodies. While running to 
catch a ball, they remember 
that. 
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I knew none of this that 
summer nine years ago. And I 
dont think the term "athlete" 
described me then, or ever. 

But I knew what it was like 
to have my usual concerns seem 
irrelevant as I pumped the ped- 
als. And when I stepped off my 
bicycle at the end of the ride, 
even as my legs tried to buckle 
from the change in muscle 
dynamics, I knew I was a little 
bit better than I had been when 
I started: My heart was a little 
healthier, my muscles were a lit- 
tle stronger, and my mind was a 
little better able to face whatever 
came on the road ahead. 

If that's not a taste of liber- 
ation, I dont know what is. 


Heidi Marttila-Losure can 
be reached at 232-2161, 
Ext. 352, or 
hlosure@amestrib.com. 
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515.232.2200 CUSTOM FURNITURE, BEAUTIFUL ACCESSORIES, 
WINDOW TREATMENTS AND QUALITY FLOORING! 


